SOME   AMERICANS   IN   LONDON

I ventured to suggest that Mrs. Henniker's Yorkshire
peasants spoke a very different sort of dialect from that
of Thomas Hardy's Wessex folk. ' Yes/ pleaded the
critic, * but then Yorkshire and Dorsetshire are at differ-
ent ends of the country'; and then it was pointed out
to him that he had not taken into consideration the
superficial area of the State of New York. Thereupon
he gave in, and admitted with good-humoured frankness
that he had been thinking of New York State as of
something like an English county in extent. If anyone,
he hastened to explain, were to have put it to him as a
question in geography whether New York State was
only about the size of an English county, he should,
doubtless, have given a correct answer; but when read-
ing the novel he had not troubled himself with any such
calculations, and had only felt surprised that all the
people in the State did not talk in the same dialect.
The incident reminded me of a question once put to me
by a Member of the House of Commons who was about
to visit America for the first time, in the year of the
Chicago Exhibition. He asked me what kind of a place
Chicago was, and I described it to him as well as I could,
and mentioned the fact that it was on the borders of
Lake Michigan. ; Is it a pretty little lake ?' he asked
me; and I soon found out that his idea of Lake Michi-
gan was that of another Windermere or Grasmere.

It says, indeed, a great deal for the power and the
charm of Harold Frederic's style that he was able to
make even his least-travelled English readers feel the
full reality of the pictures which he drew from the life
and the scenery of his own land. Harold Frederic was
the London correspondent of a New York daily paper,
and had something to do with the newspaper press of
London as well. He took a keen interest in English
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